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troops. And in those early days the Colonists fought,
not for Independence, but for the traditional rights
which the British Crown threatened to take from
them. Now they had their freedom, but what a
freedom! There were thirteen unrelated political
communities bound together now only by the fact ot
having been united in their common struggle against
England. Each had adopted a separate constitution,
and the constitutions were not uniform nor was there
any central unifying power to which they all looked
up and obeyed. The vicissitudes of the war, which
had been fought over the region of twelve hundred
miles of coast, had proved the repellent differences
of the various districts. The slave-breeder and the
slave-owner of Virginia and the States of the South
had little in common with the gnarled descendants
of the later Puritans in New England. What prin-
ciple could be found to knit them together? The
war had at least the advantage of bringing home to
all of them the evils of war which they all instinc-
tively desired to escape. The numbers of the dis-
affected, particularly of the Loyalists who openly
sided with the King and with the British Govern-
ment, were much larger than we generally suppose,
and they not only gave much direct help and com-
fort to the enemy, but also much indirect and insid-
ious aid. In the great cities like New York andwas a sudden stop in his
